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^  serifs  of  cornectecl  numbers  ad- 
dressed  to  young  fieo/ile. 

No.  I. 

6.V  *fHE  DIVINE  EXISTENCE. 

IF  there  is  an  infinite  being, 
from  whom  all  things  have 
derived  their  existence,  it  -jiust  be 
>ery  desirable  to  know  how  tliis 
truth  appears.  For  if  we  believe 
an  important  truth,  and  are  Vet  at  a 
loss  respecting  the  method  by 
which  such  truth  is  made  evident, 
the'  advantage  and  satisfactiini  re¬ 
sulting  from  our  belief  arc  consider¬ 
ably  abridged.  But  provided  we 
have  a  clear  idea  of  an  easy  method 
of  vindicating  the  grouiitls  of  our 
faith,  and  see  the  argument  step  by 
step  which  establishes  beyond  a 
question  the  truth  of  what  w  e  be¬ 
lieve,  w'e  at  once  have  an  acquisition 
of  no  inconsiderable  importance. 

As  the  being  of  a  God  is  the 
foundation  of  all  religion,  nothi^'g 
can  be  more  desirable,  than  to  be 
familiar  with  this  truth,  and  also 
with  the  w^ay  in  which  ii  is  made  ob¬ 
vious  and  certain. 

Here  let  it  be  observed  in  the 
first  place,  tliat  tliere  was  a  perioil 
wdien  the  world  did  not  exist.  If 
llui  heavens  and  the  earth  wert' 
Tuade,  or  ever  had  a  be^'inning,  then 


there  must  have  been  a  period’ 
w'hen  they  were  not  in  existence. 
The  only  question,  therefore,  to  be 
solved  is  this,  whether  the  heaven 
and  the  earth  have  always  existed. 

It  is  certain  from  objects  all 

around  us,  that  the  earth  hath  not 

always  existed  in  the  same  mode. 

The  face  of  nature  is  continuallv 

0 

changing  from  one  appearance  to 
another.  Material  objects  arc  con- 
tinual'y  [nitting  on  neiv  foims. 
Secondarv  causes  have  influence  on 
the  size  and  shape  of  bodies.  IMua 
has  strength  to  convert  a  v/ilderness 
into  a  fruitful  field.  Trees  and 
stone^  are  fashioned  and  erected  in¬ 
to  buildings.  Metals  are  extract¬ 
ed  from  mines,  and  by  the  arts  of 
meclianism  are  manufactured  into 
utensils  in  countless  variety.  In¬ 
deed  almost  all  objects  around  us 
arc  continually  fluctuating  and  vary¬ 
ing.  Tlie  vegetable  world  has  a 
thousand  ditferent  asnects.  The 
same  plant  has  a  succession  of 
various  colors.  The  grass  and 
flow  ers  of  tlic  field,  at  first  small 
and  t(uulcr,  graduailv  advance  to- 
w  ards  maturity  ;  presently  tluw  de- 
cay  and  rrtinn  to  faith.  V.’ith  ani¬ 
mal  hodifs  it  is  sin'ilar.  ’I'hf  v  lui- 

« 

vance  from  a  feeble  state  to  their 
full  strength  tuul  vigor  ;  !>y  aiul  by 
their  beauty  fades,  they  die  and  min¬ 
gle  with  the  ilust.  From  tliese  facts, 
it  appears,  tlnit  the  world  has  not  al- 
w'a)s  4xisted  in  the  same  mode. 
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And  if  things  do  not  always  exist  in 
the  same  inodes,  it  can  never  be 
made  to  appear  they  have  always 
existed  in  any  mode. 

Some  infidel  writers  have  allcdg- 
ed  and  earnestly  contended,  that 
matter,  has  a  necessary  existence, 
that  it  cannot  otherwise  than  exist, 
and  that  there  has  been  an  eternal 
succession  of  causes  and  cflects,  and 
that  things  have  always  gone  on  in 
their  present  course.  If  matter  has 
anecessaiy  existence,  all  its  modes 
must  be  equally  necessary.  To 
say  that  matter  has  a  necessary  ex¬ 
istence,  and  yet  that  some  of  its 
modes  are  accidental,  is  absurd  ;  be¬ 
cause  that  winch  consdtutes  an  ob¬ 
ject  necessary,  makes  the  attributes 
cf  that  object  necessary  also.  God 
has  a  necessary  existence,  and  this 
rendcrs'the  perfections  of  his  nature 

necessarv.  But  with  material  sub- 
10 

stances  it  is  clifTerent.  ^lany  of 
their  modes  are  accidental.  Ronnd- 
ness  is  necessary  to  constitute  a 
globcj.  but  roundness  is  accidental 
as  it  respects  the  matter  n  liich  com¬ 
pose  it.  Alter  any  way  the  fig¬ 
ure  of  a  globe  and  roundness  ceases 
to  belong  to  itas  an  actribuce.  Now 
if  matter  had  a  necessary,  and  eter¬ 
nal  existence,  such  as  belongs  to 
the  perfections  of  God,  it  must  be 
entirely  independent  in  and  of  itself, 
and  subject  to  no  change,  and  cf 
course  all  its  forms  and  mod^s  must 
remain  forever  the  same.  Motion 
is  Eoraetime.s  a.n  attribute  of  matter, 
but  it  is  not  an  essential  one,  be¬ 
cause  the  same  bo<!y  may  nft)ve  at 
one  time,  and  at- another  be  at  rest. 

If  matter  were  necessary  and 
eternal  in  its  existence,  and  its  na¬ 
ture  were  to  be  sedentary,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  give  it  motion,  be- 
cau-fc  that  wliich  is  necessary  in  its 
existence  cannot  acquire  any  new 
aflcction  or  attribute.  Ifa  ihmgex- 
Lts  necessarily,  it  necessaviiy  ex¬ 


ists  the  same.  l  or  if  that  which 
lias  a  necessary  existence  can  un- 
I'ergo  a  change,  it  ceases  to  he  what 
it  was  in  a  pi  ior  period,  which  de¬ 
stroys  the  Idea  of  neccssai  y  and  eter¬ 
nal  existence,  and  for  this  reascr. _ 

That  wliich  exists  necessaiily  and 
from  eternity,  must  be  absolutely  in- 
deperdent,  it  cannot  be  ccntrolletl  by 
a  foreign  cause  in  tlie  least  degree 
whatsoever,  as  this  would  at  ones 
destroy  the  notion  of  iiidependcnce 
and  establish  the  contraiy,  viz.  a 
state  of  dependence.  Now  it  plain¬ 
ly  appears,  that  matter  is  not  inde¬ 
pendent.  It  is  capable  of  being 
moved,  and  on  the  w-ithdrawment 
of  that  wliich  causes  it  to  move,  it 
will  become  sedentary.  Matterbe- 
ing  in  so  many  respects  dependent, 
shovVs  that  it  cannot  be  eternal,  and 
of  course,  that  there  was  a  period 
when  the  world  did  not  exist. 

It  appears  farther,  that  the  world 
has  not  alw  ays  existed  from  the  ev¬ 
ident  design  raid  plan  exhibited  in 
its  very  structure.  The  heavens 
and  the  earth  manifest  tl-.e  surest 
marks  of  intelligence.  Can  wc  be¬ 
hold  the  celestial  worlds,  without 
being  forcibly  struck  w  ith  the  idea 
of  astonisliing  understanding  and 
judgment  in  (heir  contriver  and  dis¬ 
poser.  \'iew'  the  sun  in  his  strength 
and  the  moon  which  rules  tl.c  night ; 
Consider  their  rotations,  their  regu¬ 
larity,  and  suitedness  to  the  several 
parts  of  the  earth,  and  can  you  con-' 
ccive  of  so  much  order  to  be  the 
fruit  of  mere  contingency  I  Turn 
your  attention  to  the  globe  w  e  inhab¬ 
it,  think  of  the  numljcr  of  livine- 
creatures  with  which  it  al;oiincis, 
all  w  hich  are  orgaiiizC-fl  '•.vith  parts' 
suited  to  the  respective  places  they 
oceupy,  all  constituting  the  most 
finished  wJiOle.  With  this  pros¬ 
pect  before  us,  can  w’e  help  discov¬ 
ering- tlic  skill  and  w  isdom  of  an  in¬ 
finite  artist  ?  It  is  iinj)ossii)Ie  to  sep¬ 
arate  these  surprising  cffecUi  from 
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an  unlimited  intelligence.  Now  it 
;s  obvious  that  mutter,  however  mod¬ 
ified  and  adjusted,  has  none  of  the 
powers  of  reasoning  and  comparing. 
Any  thing  of  this  nature,  appears  to 
be  totally  foreign  from  material  subr 
stances  of  every  description.  If 
there  be  no  degree  of  evidence  pre¬ 
sented  to  us,  that  matter  has  the 
least  particle  qf  rationality,  then  it 
will  follow  that  the  contrary  must 
be  undeniably  true.  This  reason¬ 
ing  is  admissible  and  perfectly  con¬ 
clusive  where  the  point  to  be  set¬ 
tled  admits  only  of  a  single  alterna¬ 
tive.  Where  one  of  two  supposi¬ 
tions  nmst  be  false,  and  the  other 
trne,  and  one  has  nothing  to  sustain 
it,  the  other  of  course  stands  con¬ 
firmed.  If  there  be  no  evidence 
that  two  and  t  wo  are  equal  to  five, 
then  there  is  certain  evidence  th.at 
two  and  two  are  not  cqucd  to  rive. 
Every  truth  supposes  evidence  to 
maintain  it,  and  such  evidence  can 
no  more  be  destroyed  by  counter 
evidence,  than  truth  can  be  changed  j 
into  falsehood  or  falsehood  iuto 
truth.  Jf  there  be  certain  evidence 
that  the  degrees  of  a  circle  arc  equal 
to  those  of  a  stpiarc,  or  that  all  the 
parts  are  evquul  to  the  whole,  then 
there  can  be  no  evidence  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  According  to  the  same  way 
of  reasoning,  it  will  follow,  that  if 
there  1)0  no  evidence  that  matter  has 
thought  and  intelligence,  then  it  is 
certainly  destitute  of  any  such  pow¬ 
er.  And  if  so  the*  design  and  plan 
visible  in  the  works  of  nature,  go  to 
prove  they  must  have  had  an  intel¬ 
ligent  cause  and  of  course  that  there 
was  a  period  when  th.e  world  did  not 
exist.  We  may  therefore  see  the 
exact  amount  of  this  argument. 
Wc  have  ,  just  so  much  evidence 
tiiat  the  heavens  and  the  earth  have 
not  always  existed,  as  we  have  of 
design  and.  intelligence  displayed  in 
the  objects  around  us. 

The  Mosaic  account  of  creation, 


perfectly  accords  with  the  forego¬ 
ing  argument.  What  is  said  by 
the  Divine  Legate  respecting  the 
commencement  of  things,  is  con¬ 
cise  and  simple,  and  yet  sublime 
and  grand,  and  carries  with  it  all  the 
marks  of  credibility.  The  account 
commences  thus.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  God  created  the  heaven  and 
the  earth. The  process  observed 
ill  creation  is  made  known,  and 
when  all  the  works  were  finished. 
No  sooner  do  we  assent  to  this 
statement  of  divine  inspiration  up¬ 
on  the  subject,  than  wc  adopt  the 
[  scntimeiit,“that  there  was  a  period 
I  when  the  world  did  not  exist. 

I 

This  leads  to  a  second  observa¬ 
tion  ;  that  if  there  was  a  period 
when  the  world  did  not  exist,  there 
was  a  period  when  the  world  had^a 
beginning.  How^ever  mysterious 
it  may  seem  that  this  vast  system 
of  things  should  rise  out  of  nor¬ 
thing  into  being,  it  nevertheless 
merits  our  entire  belief.  We  know 
nothing  of  the  mode  of  divine  ope*? 
ration  in  the  production  of  the  w  orld. 
All  we  know  is  the  fact.  We 
have  no  ocular  view  of  the  cause. 
We  behold  the  effect,  and  this  is 
sufficient  to  satisfy  us  respecting 
this  mysterious  truth.  So  soon  as 
we  relinquish  the  idea  that  matter 
is  eternal,  independent  and  necessa¬ 
ry  in  its  existence,  we  must  believe 
it  had  a  beginning.  If  the  world 
was  not  from  eternity,  there  was  a 
period  when  It  was  not  in  being,  and 
if  so,  there  was  a  first  period  of  its 
existence. 

This  brings  us  to  a  third  obser¬ 
vation,  viz.  that  if  the  world  had  a 
beginning  at  a  certain  period,  be¬ 
fore  which  it  was  not  In  existence, 
there  must  have  been  a  cause  of  its 
coming  into  being.  Every  effect 
has  a  cause.  Tliis  is  as  true  of  cf-. 
feels  comparatively  small,as  of  those 
which  art)  larger.  The  motion  of 
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a  leaf  is  an  effect;  but  this  niotion 
has  a  cause,  without  which  the  leat 
would  be  at  rest.  The'  workman- 
shin  of  a  watch  is  an  effect,  and  tho’ 

A 

wc  do  not  see  the  hand  which  exe¬ 
cuted  it,  yet  w^e  know  that  it  had  a 
cause.  Had  we  ten  years  ago  pass¬ 
ed  through  an  uncultivated  wilder¬ 
ness,  and  should  we  now  follow  the 
same  tract,  and  observe  improved 
fields,  gardens,  houses  and  the  va¬ 
rious  implements  of  convenience, 
should  we  not  at  once  trace  these 
effects  to  their  respective  causes  ? 
It  is  the  first  principle  in  the  human 
mind  to  reason  from  efiect  to  cause. 
While  1  am  contemplating  this  sub¬ 
ject  my  little  child  of  between  two 
and  three  years  old  is  with  me  in 
iny  study,  and  looking  at  a  piece  of 
common  furniture,  asks  me  who 
made  it  ?  Not  making  a  direct  an¬ 
swer,  the  child  repeats  the  question. 
Without  any  previous  instruction 
children  reason  abundantly  in  this 
way,  from  effect  to  cause.  Accor¬ 
dingly  all  must  see,  that  if  the  world 
had  a  beginning  it  must  have  deriv¬ 
ed  its  existence  from  some  cause. 
The  notion  that  the  world,  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  period,  uslrered  itself  into  ex¬ 
istence,  is  one  of  the  grossest  absur¬ 
dities  imaginable.  This  supposes 
an  astonishing  effect,  Mithout  a 
cause,  which  is  contrary  to  known 
fact  and  experience  even  in  things 
minute.  It  gives  agency  to  non¬ 
entity.  C(\n  a  thing  act  prior  to  its 
having  being  or  the  least  power  of 
action  ?  The  su])position‘  is  absurd. 
It  is  hence  ceitain,  if  the  world  be¬ 
gan  to  exist  at'  a  certain  period,  it 
must  have  had  a  cause. 

The  way  is  prepared  to  observe 
fourthly — ^that  if  the  world  must 
have  had  a  cause,  it  must  have 
had  an  adequate  cause.  We  might 
as  well  suppose  an  effect  Avilh- 
but  a  cause,  and  go  all  lengths  in 
absurdity,  as  to  suppose  an  effect 
to  exist  by  a-  cause  inadequate 


to  such  effect.  A  man  cannot 
plan  and  rear  an  edifice, ‘if  he 
inadequate  to  such  a  work.  Au 
idiot  can  move  a  stone  or  a  stick  ; 
but  to  fabricate  a  sliip  or  perform 
the  w'orkmanship  of  a  clock,  he  is 
totally  inadequate.  One  man  has 
strength  to  lift  an  hundred  pounds 
weight ;  but  he  is  inadequate  to  the 
lilting  of  twenty’  hundreds.  This 
shews,  that  every  cause  must  he  ad¬ 
equate  to  the  effect  produced  by  it. 
The  world  is  an  effect.  It  is  an  ef¬ 
fect  great  and  w'onderful ;  and  if  it 
could  not  have  existed  without  a 
cruise,  as  plainly  appears,  then,  the 
cause  must  have  been  sufficient  and 
adequate  to  account  for  the  extent  of 
such  existence.  TIu're  must  have 
been  that  in  the  cause,  not  only  ca¬ 
pable  of  producing  such  effect  ;  but 
the  effect  must  have  owed  its  exist¬ 
ence  to  such  cause  and  nothing  else. 
If,  therefore,  the  world  must  have 
had  a  cause,  it  must  have  had  an 
adequate  cause. 

Fif'/  hly  if  the  worhl,  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  an  adequate  cause,  this 
cause  must  have  been  infinite,  be¬ 
cause  none  other  could  have  been  ad¬ 
equate.  This  w  ill  he  easily  made  to 
appear  from  reason  and  analogy. 
Man  has  power  to  a  certain  extent, 
but  he  has  no  power  to  create  any 
thing.  I'hc  united  efforts  ol  finite 
beings  are  totally  inadequate  to  the 
production  of  something  out  of  nolh- 
mg.  And  between  that  power  which 
is  incapable,  and  that  w  hich  is  capa¬ 
ble,  of  creating,  there  is  no  medium. 
Now  if  finite  power  falls  essentially 
short  of  being  able  to  make  a  w  orld, 
and  there  is  no  medium  between 
finite  an  infinite,  it  w  ill  follow,  that 
the  cause  of  the  existence  of  the 
heaven  and  the  earth, must  be  an  in¬ 
finite  cause,  and  this  cause  is  none 
other  tlian  the  eternal  and  ever  bles¬ 
sed  God  biinSelf. 

We  arc  now  prepared  for  a  f/ixth 
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observation.  If  the  cause  which 
made  the  world  be  infinite,  and  this 
infinite  cause  be  God,  then  every 
attribute  bclont^ing  to  this  infinite 
cause  must  be  infinite.  If  the  crea¬ 
tor  of  ail  thiir^s  ira^  knovvled.^e,  he 
must  have  it  to’  an  infinite  eKtent. 
He  must  take  in  universal  bcinjj  at 
one  intuitive  view  ;  and  to  suppose 
otliervvise  is  attachini^  that  to  him. 
which  can  never  Iieloii^  to  an  infi¬ 
nite  cause.  Tne  same  m  ly  he  said 
of  every  other  attribute  of  nis  nature. 
If  God  he  wise,  he  must  he  infinite 
in  wisdom  ;  if  he  have  power,  he 
must  he  omnipotent,  if  j^ood  and 
mercifiii,  he  luust  he  infinite  in 
these  [)crrections.  I  lence  from  plain 
and  conclusive  ur.i^umcnt,  we  iiuve 
decided  an  ample  evidence  of  an  in- 
rinile  and  incomprehensibie  bein;^, 
possessed  of  all  possible  perfection, 
who  in  the  beginning  created  the 

hcavcn  and  the  earth.  K. 
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Secst  thou  this  woman  V\ 

Blessed  arc  the  tears  of  the  epn- 
tritc  heart  !  Tiiey  arc  not  like  those 
of  the  selfish  and  carnal,  which  on- 
ly  aggravate  the  (Iisapp*>intments, 
hy  which  they  arc  occasioned.  But 
;.!ey  are  tears  unto  life,  wiiich  pro¬ 
duce  traiupiirrty,  purify  the  soul, 
and  prepare  it  to  receive  those  con- 
solatiiins  of  the  gospel,  vjhich  are 
neither  few  nor  small, 

She  hath  done  what  she  covhlf 
said  our  blessed  Saviour,  with  eyes 
beaming  compassion  and  benevo¬ 
lence  upon  the ‘woman.  It  was  not 
much,  but  it  was  all  she  coukl  do, 
and  all  that  Jesus  required.  She 
lejjented,  and  came  to  confess  lier 
sins,  to  mourn  for  them  with  luiiuil- 


ity,  love,  and  laith.  Tne  queen  of 
Sheba  could  do  no  more.  For  thf^ 
gold  of  Ophir  could  not  make  an 
atonement.  Jesus  only  coukl  pay; 
the  price  of  her  redemption.  Much 
ivas  for^iven^  for  she  loved  much. 


This  won^an,  perliaps,  had  been 
one  of  tlie  fashionables  of  Jerusa- 

X  ^ 

lem,  and,  in  tiic  opinion  of  the  world, 
sustained  an  uuhlcmisfied  character. 
But  tiie  ride,  by  wliicli  tiie  woild 
judges,  is  not  tiio  law.  of  God,  and 
therefv/re  ii  is  commonly  errone¬ 
ous.  She  iiad  been,  probably,  one 
of  tlie, tnougxitle.'is,  lo([Ucicious,  gid¬ 
dy  ti-ibe,  whose  only  pursuit  is  a- 
musement,  and  who  seek  it,  free 
from  the  restraints  of  moral  princi¬ 
ples.  Her  companions  may  have 
been  those,  vviio  like  iierself  were 
never  less  happy  than  when  at  home, 
nor  ever  more  so,  than  when  at 
shews  and  spectacles,  or  wherever 
a  multitude  were  assembled.  In 
her  mind,  actions  were  classed,  not 
into  virtuous  and  vicious,  but  like 
her  garments,  into  fashionable  and 
unfashionable.  \VJien  reflection 
exercised  her  mind,  her  thoughts  • ' 
were  of ‘‘  changeable  suits  of  appa¬ 
rel,  and  the  mantles,  and  the  v.  im- 
p!es,  and  the  crisping  pins,  the  glas¬ 
ses,  and  the  fine  linen,  and  the  hoods, 
and  the  veils.” 


Or  perhaps,  more  sec?ate  and  lof¬ 
ty  in  her  carriage,  disdaining  vulgar 
vices,  and  viewing  with  comtempt 
t’le  silly  throng,  slie  chose  to  sin  in 
a  more  sober,  retired,  premeditated 
manner.  Her  companions  were 
the  free  thdnkers  of  the  day,  who 
said,  rhe7-e  is  no  Gody  and  with  them 
she  jee  red  at  the  solemn  worslup 
of  tlie  temple.  With  them  she 
vied  in  magnificent  entertainments 


and  iMjuipi’ge,  in  the  iuiuglitiness  of 
her  (lenuamouia  and  cruelty  of  her 
heart.  Or  per’uips,  she  was  a  sin¬ 
ner  of  a  less  conspicuous  aUv!  more 
common  sort*  Her  uiulcrstanding 
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cultivated,  h-jr  temper  mild,  an  a- 
mlable  daughter,  sister  and  wife, 
and  lacked  only  one  thing  needful. 

God  was  not  in  all  her  thoughts.** 
Religion  never  appeared  to  her, 
matter  in  which  she  had  any  con¬ 
cern.  She  beheld  the  smoke  of  the 
morning  and  «vening  sacrifices,  as  it 
rose  to  heaven,  and  she  heard  the 
3ongs  of  praise,  which  issued  fi'om 
the  temple,  yet  her  heart  never 
glowed  with  devotion.  Not  like 
ti)e  holy  Anna,  \vho  consecrated  her 
days  to  God,  she  regarded  passo- 
vers  and  sabbaths  only  as  unwel¬ 
come  interruptions  of  her  house¬ 
hold  affairs.  The  law  and  the  pro¬ 
phets  were  neglected,  and  her  af¬ 
fections  entirely  engrossed  by  the 
world.  Alas  l.nhere  is  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  indifference  and  con¬ 
tempt  ;  neglect  of  divine  worship, 
and  infidelity  and  profaneness  ?  Is 
it  not  a  heinous  sin  to  be  any  thing 
less  than  wholly  devoted  to  God  ? 

Whatever  may  have  been  the 
peculiar  traits  in  the  character  of 
this  woman,  it  is  certain  she  was  a 
sinner,  and  Christ  came  to  call  ev¬ 
ery  sinner  to  repentance.  Behold 
the  wandering  sheep  returning  to 
the  fold,  and  observe  how  kindly 
benevolent  shepherd  greets  her 
return  !  I'here  are  no  eludings  ; 
nothing  cold  and  repulsive  in  his 
manner.  T/itr  lost  aheefi  is  found 
and  there  is  joy  in  heaven.  She 
comes  with  humility,  penetrated 
with  shame  and  sorrow  for  her  past 
life,  confessing  her  guilt,  and  ready 
to  surrender  herself  to  divine  jus¬ 
tice.  She  comes  with  ardent  love 
to  God,  adorning  his  character,  and 
overwhelmed  with  gratitude  for  the 
mercy,  which  had  suffered  her 
crimes  so  long,  and  now  submitting 
with  all  her  heart  and  soul  to  his 
goverment.  She  comes  with  faith, 
believing  that  fiod  is  in  Christ  re¬ 
conciling  the  world  to  himself,  and 
overpowered  with  the  vast  idea  of 


his  condescension  and  love  to  a  fal¬ 
len  world,  which  is  now  unfolded  to 
her  mind.  She  hastens  to  cast  her¬ 
self  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  whom  she 
had  so  long  regarded  with  dislike, 
and  glorying  in  repentance,  she 
makes  it  as  public  as  her  crimes. 
She  enters  the  house  of  Simon,  pres¬ 
ses  through  the  crowd,  and  kneels 
at  his  feet,  washes  them  with  streams 
cf  tears,  kisses  them,  wipes  them 
with  her  dishevelled  tresses,  and 
pours  on  them  the  precious  spike¬ 
nard.  ‘‘  Ah  Lord  1  does  s!:e  stern 
to  say,  ‘‘  My  Lord,  and  luy  (»od! 
Against  ihec  have  1  sinned.  Pun¬ 
ish  me  and  I  will  not  murmur.  Be¬ 
cause  ihy  merty  is  infinite,  there¬ 
fore  it  reaches  to  such  a  vile  worm 
as  I  am.  I  will  follow  theewdiithcr- 
soever  thou  goest,  and  to  bear  thy 
reproach  shall  be  sweeter  than  even 
the  app!ai4se  of  the  world  was  to 
me.  Those  v/ho  love  thee  shall  be 
rny  friends  and  coaipanions.  The 
world  shall  have  no  more  a  share  in 
my  h^art :  Lord  I  give  it  all  to  thee  ; 
condescend  to  make  it  tliine.  O 
that  my  head  w^ ere  w  aters,  and  my 
eyes  fountains  of  tears,  that  1  might 
weep  for  my  sins,  as  I  have  cause 
to  weep.  O  that  I  could  for  ever 
sif  at  thy  feet,  that  I  might  never 
more  depart  from  thy  presence,  for 
no  where  else  shall  I  find  any  com¬ 
fort.**  It  is  grace,  that  triumphs 
when  the  proud  sinner  is  subdued, 
and  brought  a  willing  captive  to  the 
throne  of  mercy.  Not  like  the 
conquerors  of  this  world,  whose 
trophies  are  the  gory  arms  and  gar¬ 
ments  of  their  slaughtered  foes  ; 
the  trophies  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are 
the  sereiiity,  the  joj ,  and  the  holi¬ 
ness  of  the  converted  soul. 

LA  TRAPPK. 


ji  Prayer 


A  PRAYER 

By  Sir  William.  Jones* 

Eternal  and  incomprehensible 
mind,  who,  by  thy  boundless  pow¬ 
er,  before  lime  began,  created’st 
innumerable  worlds  for  thy  glory, 
and  innumerable  orders  of  beings 
for  their  happiness,  which  thy  in¬ 
finite  goodness  prompted  thee  to  de¬ 
sire,  and  thy  infinite  wisdom  ena¬ 
bled  thee  to  know  !  we,  thjf  crea¬ 
tures,  vanish  into  nothing  before  thy 
supreme  majesty  ;  w’c  hourly  feel 
our  weakness  ;  we  daily  bew  ail  our 
vices  ;  we  continually  acknowledge 
our  folly  ;  thee  only  we  adore  with 
awful  veneration  ;  thee  wx  thank 
with  the  most  fervent  zeal  ;  thee 
we  praise  with  astonishment  and 
rapture  ;  to  tliy  power  we  humbly 
submit  ;  of  thy  goodness  we  devout¬ 
ly  implore  protection  ;  on  thy  wis¬ 
dom  we  firmly  and  cheerfully  rely. 
Wc  do  but  open  our  eyes,  and  in¬ 
stantly  wc  perceive  thy  divine  ex¬ 
istence  ;  we  do  but  exert  our  rea¬ 
son,  and  in  a  moment  wx  discover 
thy  divine  attributes  ;  but  our  eyes 
could  not  behold  thy  splendor,  nor 
could  our  minds  comprehend  thy 
divine  essence :  we  see  thee  only 
tlu’ough  ihy  stupendous  and  all  per¬ 
fect  works  ;  wc  know  thee  only  bv 
that  ray  of  sacred  light,  which  it  has 
pleased  thee  to  reveal.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  if  creatures,  too  ignorant  to 
toDceive,  and  too  depraved  to  pur- 
s>ue,  tiie  means  of  their  own  hap¬ 
piness,  may  witliout  presumption 
express  thrir  wants  to  their  crea¬ 
tor,  let  us  hiimblv  supplicate  ll.cc 
to  remove  from  us  that  evil,  which 
thou  hast  j)ermltted  for  a  lime  to 
exist,  that  tiie  ultimate  good  of  all 
may  be  complete,  and  to  secure  us 
from  that  vice,  which  thou  sufl'cr- 
cst  to  spread  snares  aroiiiul  us,  that 
the  triumph  of  virtue  may  I)e  mot  e 
ocuispicuous.  Irradiate  our  iniiuls 
all  uselul  ti  utli ;  instil  into  our 
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hearts  a  spirit  of  general  benevo" 
lence  ;  give  understanding  to  the 
foolish  ;  meekness  to  the  proud  ; 
temperance  to  the  dissolute  ;  forti¬ 
tude  to  the  feeblc-heaited  ;  hope  to 
the  desponding  ;  faith  to  the  iinbe-- 
lie  ving ;  diligence  to  the  slothful  : 
patience  to  those  wlio  are  in  pain, 
aiid  tliy  celestial  aid  to  those  who 
are  in  danger:  comfort  the  afiiictJ 
ed  ;  relieve  tiie  distressed  ;  sup¬ 
ply  the  hungry  with  salutary  food, 
and  the  thirsty  vvith  a  plentiful 
strearn.  Impute  not  our  doubts  to 
inditrerence,  nor  cur  slowness  of 
belief  to  iiaidnc.ss  of  heart;  but  bd 
indulgent  to  our  imperfect  nature, 
anxl  supply  our  imperfections  by  thy 
heavenly  favour.  Suffer  not.  wx 
ai^xiously  pray,  suffer  not  o])prcs-* 
sions  to  prevail  over  iiinoccnce,  nor 
tl  e  might  of  tl;c  avenger  over  the 
weakness  of  the  just.”  Whenever 
w  e  address  thee  in  our  retirement 
from  the  vanities  of  the  world,  if  our 
prayers  are  foolish,  pity  us  ;  if  pre¬ 
sumptuous,  pardon  us  ;  if  accepta¬ 
ble  to  tree,  grant  them  a!!  power¬ 
ful  GOD,  grant  them*;  and,>as  with 
our  living  voice,  and  w  ith  our  dying 
lips,  wx  w  ill  express  our  submission 
to  thy  decrees, adore  thy  providence,- 
and  bless  thy  dispensations,  so,  in 
all  fiitiire  states,  to  w  hich  w  e  rev-' 
erently  hope  thy  goodness  will  raise 
us,  grant  that  we  may  centinue 
praising,  -admirmg,  Venerating,  w or- 
sl:ii,'ping  thee  more  and  more,  thn/ 
worlds,  without  number,  tufd  ages 
without  end  ! 


Jarihcry  1,  17^.2. 


T itE  foregoing  prayer  Is  publish¬ 
ed  not  as  cx]>ressihg  the  paiiicular 
Ijciief  of  Sir  Wiliiam  Jorcs,  in  the 
doctrines  pf  Jesus  I'iuist,  thouglt 
it  caT^  hardly  be  supposed  that  such 
an  address  t('  Gtx!  could  lu.se  bctui 


dictated  by  luf.diel  prineij. 
are  happy  to  fuul  tivat  h 
nl.er,  1  c  r'l  moi/h 


ies.  Wc 
is  Bivv'i*a- 
,  consist  :*> 


Anecdote, 


him  as  one  of  the  most  exalted  char¬ 
acters,  which  modern  times  have 
produced,  and  that  he  was  a  firm 
believer  in  the  IVIosaic  account  of 
tlie  creation  and  of  tl.e  divinity  and 
authenticity  of  the  scriptures. 


ANECDOTE. 

Dr.  Doddridge  preached  and 
published  a  sermon  on  the  death  of 
the  Kev.  James  vSheplierd,  who  di¬ 
ed  May  19,  174G,  xtaiis  22.  In  tlie 
course  of  the  sermon  the  doctor 
tenns  Mr.  Shepherd  his  ‘‘  dear  pu¬ 
pil,  who  but  tlie  very  last  sacra- 
Tnenl  day  was  at  the  table  of  ihe 
Lord,  and  who,  but  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore,  had  been  speaking  to  tlie  as¬ 
sembly  in  his  name.  He  bad  just 
been  unanimously  chosen  to  pre¬ 
side  over  a  numerous  and  import¬ 
ant  congregation,  and  was  within  a 
few  weeks  to  have  taken  his  stated 
residence  among  them.’* 

He  retired  to  rest  one  evening 
tolerably  well.  In  the  morning  he 
M^as  found  in  his  bed  ‘‘  speechless 
and  senseless,  continuing  without 
|>erception,  and  in  a  great  nieasure 
without  motion,  till  he  expired.” 

The  following  circumstance  de¬ 
serves  to  be  remarked,  as  it  serves 
to  show  how  babes  may  perfect  the 
praises  bf  Jehovah,  while  employ¬ 
ed  in  directing  the  views  of  the  most 
eminent  of  his  servants  to  the  path 
•f  duty,  consolation  and  honor. 

Let  us,”  says  the  doctor,  lay 
down  this  as  a  ibundation  that  it  is 
tliC  hand  of  Chribt,  He  has  taken 


away  his  young  servant  wJiom  he 
raised  up  here,  whom  he  called  so 
early  by  his  grace,  whom  he  taught 
to  pray  wlicn  he  was  but  a  child,  and 
to  pray  in  such  a  hianner  tliat  1  will 
take  the  lib(  i  ty  jniblicly  to  tell  you, 
that,  the  account  ol  ‘a  j)rayer  of  IJs, 
overheard,  when  he  liitlc  liiought 
of  it,  by  a  near  friend,  almost  sev: 
entcen  years  ago,  that  is,  when  he 
was  but^T'c  ijtars  oUU  had  its  influ- 
ence  in  engaging  me  to  cohie  and 
settle  in  this  place.”  O. 


SELECTED. 

THE  BIBLE. 

This  little  Book  is  Hcav’n  trans¬ 
cribe  ;  a  fair 

Copy  of  Glory,  drawn  for  human 
use  ; 

Eternity  abridg’d  ;  Jehovah  penn’d ; 

Immensity  contracted  to  a  span  ; 

Invisibility  expos’d  to  view. — 

The  starry  sky  and  this  unwieldy 
world, 

Stall  sink  to  one  confus’d  and  gen’- 
ral  ruin  ; 

But  this  shall  stand,  eternally  shall 
stand. 

Coeval  with  Jehovah* ^  Throne  and 
Years. 
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